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ADVERTISEMENT. 


^il^HE part here given as a PROSPECTUS is intended as the 
Specimen of a Work which has almoft uninterruptedly engaged the 
attention of the AUTHOR for nearly twenty years. It is to be con- 
fidered as merely exhibiting to the Public the Typography, the Paper, 
and the manner in which the different Clafies of Engravings will be 
executed. As the Letter- prefa contains only an abridged- account of 
the ANCIENT GALLEY, it would be an adt of injultice to form any 
peremptory decifion on the literary merit of the work itfelf. What is 
now publifhed being an abbreviation of upwards of twenty fheets, all 
the information it is meant to convey relates merely to the extent in 
which the fubjedt will be treated through every different branch or 
sera. 

The Book, as Rated in the Title Page, will be comprifed in three or 
more Volumes Royal Quarto: the Price to SUBSCRIBERS will be 
Nine Guineas, to be paid, according to the ufualcuftom, half at the 
time of fubferibing and the remaining moiety on the delivery of the firft 
Volume. The Price to NON-SUBSCRIBERS will be Ten Guineas 
and an Half ; a demand which it is prefumed will not be thought 
extravagant by the Public, when they arc informed the expence already 
incurred, added to the fum neceffary to complete the undertaking, will . 
amount, on the molt moderate computation, to upwards of Six Thou- 
fand Pounds. 

As fuch an expence is too heavy to be rifked by any individual, 
however enthufiaftically attached to the fubjedt, when the reception of 
% * all undertakings of this nature depends fo much on the popular opinion 

of the moment, it has been deemed molt prudent to adopt this eafy 
method of colledting the general fenfe, as to the utility of the intended 

a 2 work. 
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work. Suffice it for the prefent to fay, the History will be continued 
down to the prefent moment, fo that all the modern improvements and 
modes of conftrudlion will be fully treated of and exemplified by accu- 
rate draughts, accompanied by proper explanations of all apparent 
defeats, and an examination whether fuch alterations as have a&ually 
been made, or are at prefent only theoretically propofed, are calculated 
to effeft the hoped-for remedy. 

Should the countenance given by the Public to this Undertaking be 
equal to the fanguinc expectations of the Proprietor, a Port Folio, con- 
taining a Set of large folding Plates, on a new mnftruOion, will lie 
added for the purpofe of conveying, even to thofe totally unacquainted 
with the fubjeCt, a comprehensive idea of the fhape and mod approved 
form of vefiels adapted to different purpqfcs : fo that upon the whole, 
nothing, it is hoped, will be omitted that can render this work equally 
attractive to the Antiquarian, the Hiftorian, and the Artift. 

The Book will be printed with all poffiblc expedition as loon as Five 
Hundred Perfons have paid in their Subfcriptions, which will be re- 
ceived by the following Bankers, 


Mcflrs. Hankf.y, Hall and Co. Fencburcb-Jlrcct ; 

MelTrs. Newmham, Everett and Co. oppofitc the Manfioa'-boufe ■, and 
MdTrs. Dorsett and Co. Bond-Jlreet : 

AS WELL AS BY 

Mr. Egertosj, Char'mg-creJ’s ; Mr. Faulder, Bond-Jlreet-, Mr. White, 
Fleet-Jlreet ; Mr. Sewell, Cornhill, Bookfcllcrs ; and Mr. Neale, 
London-Jlreet, Greenwich, who will refpeftivcly furnilh proper Receipts. 
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; CHAPTER THE FIFTH. .. 

« • . r 

The Ancient Galley . 

S OON as the enterprifmg, the reftlefs mind of man had overcome the firft 
terrors induced by adventuring on that element, which appeared as if de- 
ligncd by nature to be the fixt, infurmountable boundary to its defires and ambition, 
it immediately cudcavuuicd, with the utmoft activity, to extend its vii>w< r and 
to apply thofe difeoveries to the dcftruCtivc purpofes of war and plunder, which in 
their origin promifed to be productive, not only of a much more innocent, but even 
of an ufeful end. To this inordinate luff of dominion and pillage, may be aferibed 
the extenfion of marine architecture, and invention of the Galley, a fpccics of 
veflel peculiarly adapted to transfer to fo unftablc an element thofe Icenes of 
furious conteft which had hitherto difgraced the land only, and to compel it, at 
leaft to participate of all the horrors of war. 

So fpeedily was this purpofc executed, that, as if by magic, the ocean was 
covered with immenfe fleets, fent forth by different nations, and, without 
fervilely imitating the pomp of eaftern language, became literally dyed with the 
blood of the {lain. The hiftory of Rome, which lias been tranfmitted to us 
lefs enveloped in doubt, fiClion, and romantic improbability, than that of any 
other among the ancient kingdoms or dates, affords the ftroiigcft example of the 
habitude or turn of mind which has, on every fimilar occafion, aCluatcd the con- 
duCl of all nations, or colleClcd bodies of men, even from the earlieft times. 
The conqucft of Italy being completed, its defigns, its ambition, enlarged witli 
its fuccefs againft the lefs powerful kingdoms, or petty republics, which furrounded 
it in its infancy, and the Roman navy, raifed as by enchantment, transferred the 
horror of its arms to unoffending countries, whofe remote fituations might 
otherwife have promifed them uninterrupted quietude, commerce, and peace. 

So little arc the accounts given by ancient hiftorians to be depended on, fo 
obfeure, fo contradictory is the information they render us, that we dare not affirm 
with any certainty who was the bold adventurer, to w'hofe daring fpirit mankind 
owes, as a primary caufc, this cvcr-to-be-lamcnted perverfion of the original ufc 
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to which the difcovcry of the buoyance of timber, particularly when excavated, 
was firft applied. 

Hcrcu.les, Pcrfeus, Thefeus, Prometheus, Janus, and many others among the 
fabulous di'ities, or dcmi-gods, are candidates for the honour of having it afcribed to 
them: nor inuft we forget the well known expedition of Jafon, which appears to 
give him lom'e pre-eminence among thofc whofe well known predatory expeditions 
have entitled them to, or, we ihould rather lay procured them, fo much fame and 
renown. On this account Lucan, Seneca, Sallufl, and feveral ancient authors, 
wilh to have hiim confidered as the parent of navigation, when the art became lo 
extended as to .delerve that term. Armais, the brother of jEgyptus, better 
known among the*- Greeks by the name of Danaus, who lived about the year of 
the world 2470, appears to have a ftill moro defensible claim; as docs Atlas, 
king of Mauritania, who was cotemporary with Abraham. 

The pagan part of mankind held thefe renowned perlonages in the higheft 
eftimation; they regarded them as heroes, with love, admiration, and fear, during 
their lives ; they worlh ipped them after their deaths as deities who had been 
fent to protefl or iuftrudi' them. 

There appears, however, a perfonage, who, if we may argue from reafon, and 
the fuperior honours paid him, as with one confcnt, by the Greeks, Romans, and 
other heathen nations, had a ftill ftronger title to the honour than any of thofe already 
mentioned. It is almoft needlcfs to fay we advert to the fabulous god Neptune, 
the reputed fon of Saturn and Ops, the brother of Jupiter and Pluto. There is 
much difficulty in deciding either as to the time in which he lived, or identifying 
who he in reality was; lome, among whom is Voflius, fuppoling him to have 
been Japhct, the fon of Noah; and others Kamcfcs, king of Egypt, who lived in 
the year of the world 2670 : Diodorus Siculus only affirms him, adhering to the 
heathen mythological account, to have been the god of the fea, and to have firft 
brought navigation to its utmoft limits of fuppofed perfedlion by the equipment 
of a fleet. “ T«r a\\u> fltur T»» ex Kfcy* >£ P«tf yt toftaut Qeuriv ci Kpirrff TlwuSam 
/tit Wfidro xj>urccr9cu tcu; xoj« tpyaruuf, tc, fo\ss npf raricu wafaSitiJn eiulu 

ri)» iiyifiovua toutu tou Kpw*.” LaQantius explains the nature of his appoint- 
ment, if we may be allowed to ufe a term of luch levity on fo ferious a fubjefl, 
in the following manner. “ De Neptuni forte manifeflum eft, cujus regni tale 
fuiflc dicimus, quale M. Antonii fuit infinitum illud imperium cui totius orae 
maritimae poteftatem lenatus decreverat ut praedones perfequentur, ac mare 
omne pacaret fic Neptuno maritima omnia cum inlulis obveneruut.” 


There 
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There are, however, many circumftances that contribute to warrant our inverting 
Ramefes with this honour, nor need wc inftance a greater than that it is pretty 
clearly eftablifhed he was the individual perfonage who aflifted Laomedon in 
fortifying, with a wall, the city of Troy about the year of the world 2674. He 
is reported, in the fictitious allegory of thofc early times, to have delivered 
the princefs Hefione from a monftcr, raifed by fomc divine interpofition out of 
the fca, and to which fhe was expofed by exprefs command of the Oracle. The 
tragical conclufion of this ftory, in which truth and romance contend with each 
other, is well known ; Laomedon, refufing a recompence equal to the expecta- 
tions, or probably the deferts of his former ally, was immediately involved in a 
war which ended in his deftruCtion. The princefs, his daughter, was beftowed 
by her former deliverer on Telamon, the fon of jEacus, who accompaniecLhim, 
and was one of that renowned hord of freebooters claflically known by the name 
of Argonauts. 

It is extremely eafy to ftate, in the plain language of reafon and common fenfe, 
the developement of this fable. Rhamefes, or Neptune, a chief of reftlefs dif- 
pofition, quitted his native country, incited cither by a third of difeovery, or a luft 
of acquiring by conqucft the dominion of fome foreign territory. Chance or 
inclination conduced him, and his followers, to that fpot where their bravery as 
warriors, their fkill in palling into a country by means then deemed practcrna- 
tural by all not acquainted with them, procured them to be honoured, and feared 
as beings of a fuperior, or divine rank. The marine monftcr we may fairly 
conclude to have been a veflel, conveying to the fame fpot lome unknown 
adventurers equally bold, but who being lefs powerful, or lefs fortunate than 
themfelves, fell before them an cafy, and inglorious conqucft. 

Contradiction in authorities, and the remote diftancc of time, render it difficult 
or impoffible for moderns to fix the identity, and pre-eminence of any one per (on, 
but there can remain little doubt of the real caufe why fuch extravagant honours 
were paid to fo many of that name. Ncptunes, or gods of the fea, were, not im- 
probably, as numerous as the different nations who worlhipped them, each affuming 
to itfelf, as a deity, the perfonage whofc power and whofe faculties appeared to 
qualify him beft for that honour. Princes or chieftains of the fame defeription and 
charaClcr making their way, by the fame means, into remote countries, may well 
account for the multitude of them. This circumftancc too may well explain 
and reconcile the difference of opinion, both in rcfpeCt to the true character and 
name of the perfon, as well as the time in which he flourifhed. Let us reft then 
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on this point. It certainly cannot be thought afliiming too much to infill, that 
the Neptune, or fabulous god of the fca, among the different pagan nations, 
was either the bold ftranger who had fubdued them, by means they deemed pre- 
ternatural, or their own powerful prince whom they deified in conl'cqucncc of his 
having delivered them, by the fame fuppofed excellence, and fuperior lkill, from 
the ravage, and depredations of fome reftlcls invaders. 

Minos, the fccond of that name, king of Crete, appears to have been the firft 
potentate who, under the degree of divinity, or at lead under the rank of a demi-god, 
equipped a fleet for the purpoles of war, or colonization. Diodorus, Thucydides, 
Ariftotle, and other ancient authors, all bear teffimony to this fad. Diodorus 
lpcaks in the following terms, “ KnjrarSai Si Xtytsnv km Svvdfx.iv vuvjiK^v fxtyxX^v, 
xdi tuv rt vxtruv -rut ; irXeifUi KuJuipttl/arSati, xdi wpurov tuv F.XXijv** ^uXuT]ottpaTtjraj." 

He is reported to have been mafter of a very powerful fleet, with the afliftancc 
of which, having firft fubdued many of the adjacent iflands, he was the firft 
Grecian prince who acquired to himfelf the dominion of thofc fcas. Ariftotle 
confirms this evidence and aflerts, rt,v §aXdrrn; dp%r,v Kujtr^ty o Mtvug, xcU ruf wf- 
ciust rdf fx.lv l^tipdtrajo, rctf Si atari. Minos became mafter of the fea ; he 
fubdued fevcral iflands, and colonized others. Wc do not mean to prove he 
was abfolutely the firft prince who brought the art of naval war to a regular 
lyftem : Cadmus, Bacchus and others, his prcdeceflbrs, may, in point of anti- 
quity, fupercede his claim to that honour ; but, as in confequence of their power, 
thefe were confidcred deities, or demi-gods : they arc accordingly not to 
be clafled with an inferior perfonage, who never attained an higher rank in the 
opinion of mankind than that of a merely mortal potentate. The application of 
the art being once known to neighbouring ftates or nations, who had made the 
greateft progrefs in what is generally called civilization, they embraced the idea 
with avidity ; and the experience of imperfcdlions gave birth to daily improvement. 

The perpetual feuds cxifting between the different Grecian republics afforded 
ample fcope for practice in the art of naval war ; and for fome ages they appear 
to have been the moft experienced of all nations inhabiting that part of the world 
then known. Carthage next prefents itfelf to our view as a rifing genius whom 
indefatigable application railed firft into a competitor for equal fame, which in a 
very Ihort time flic might almoft be faid to have totally engrofled to herfelf. Her 
triumphs, her confcqucncc, were however but of Ihort duration : Rome, as we 
Jhave already Ihewn, her unwearied and jealous rival, fuddenly burft forth with 
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an irrefiflible rapidity, and in the end annihilated not only the naval power of 
Carthage but that of every country not too far diflant to defy attack. 

Hiflorians and others have been fo extremely vague, irregular and contradic- 
tory in the accounts they have offered us, not only as to the date of its origin but 
alfo of the particular form in which the Galley was conftrufted, that invefligation, 
were we to rely implicitly on them, would, if not impradficablc.be at leaf! extremely 
difficult. In aid of this inquiry the curious have had recourfe to the very inde- 
terminate information of coins, and fuch remnants of fculpturc as the ravages of 
time, and the barbarous fury of invaders, have left to be treafured up in the 
cabinets of the curious. The information they afford us, though founded 
perhaps on the mod refpcflable evidence now exifling, is at beft extremely 
imperfect, ffc may almnfl.a s well imap'lne the whimfical figioiu, mten dfl to 
reprefent a fhip, which is impreffed on the gold noble of Edward III. can convey 
to us an idea of the kind of veffels compofing the fleet with which that monarch 
invaded France, as to fuppofe that of the Galley, exhibited on the coins of 
Rome, is to be confidercd a perfedt, or in any degree proper femblancc of one. 

The moft probable, the molt rational explanation we have ever feen is given by a 
modern French author, M. L’Efcalier. It folves many of thofe ftrange alfertious 
made by the ancients of the magnitude of particularveffels, which throwing an air of 
fldlion and romance on their deferiptions, confequently induce us to doubt, if not 
totally diferedit them. “ We have for a long time (fays he) treated as a kind of vifi- 
onary chimera, the account of three, four, five, and even eight tiers of oars, one above 
the other, by which the curious, who arc unacquainted with naval matters, wifh to 
explain the different appellations bellowed on Ancient Galleys, called Triremes, 
Quadriremes, Quinquiremes and Odloremes: whoever has the fmalleft idea of, or 
will give himfelf the leaft trouble to refledt on the fubjedl, will very eafily perceive the 
abfolute impoflibility of any veffel being able to carry even four rows, orranks.of oars 
thus difpofed. In the modem Galleys, which have only one tier, and are in length 
equal to a fhip carrying fixty-four guns, the oars, though the fupporting point or 
rowlock is as near the water-line as poflible, are forty-four feet long. Allowing a 
fpace of four feet and an half between the lower tier of row-ports, and that im- 
mediately above it, the oars of the ficond mull, purfuing this rule, be feventy-feven 
feet in length, thofe of the third an hundred and ten, thofe of the fourth one hun- 
dred and forty-three, &c." Where can we, as isjudicioufly remarked by this author, 
either find wood proper for the formation of thcle oars, or men powerful enough to 
ufe them ? Even the third tier could not be mauaged u'ell, were not the veflel per- 
il fcdlljr 
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feftly ftrait, or, according to the Englifh term, wall-fided, and the oars of the lower 
rajik extremely fhort, fo as to aft on the furface of the water at a very fmall dis- 
tance from the fide of the veflel, in which cafe we mull beg to remark it is very 
evident they could not be of any fervice except in a dead calm. 

Snclling, in his account of the celebrated Galley built by Philopater, king of 
jEgypt, informs us, “ Remi longiorcs ad puppim inferti : horum maximi cubi- 
torum triginta ofto, traftatu ct remigio in ufu faciles, ob plumbum ad manubium 
additum “ The oars, which were near the flcrn of the veflel, were confidcrably 
longer than thofe in the midflups, the largeft being thirty-eight cubits, or about 
fifty-feven feet in length : they were rendered more manageable by a quantity of 
lead attached to the handle.” As to the Quadragintiremes, or veflels ulually 
deferibed as having forty ranks or tiers of n»«. »'• cannot reconcile the report 
to our underftandings, except by fuppofing them nothing more than Galleys fitted 
with as many oars in each rank. Thofe who pretend to impofe the former in- 
terpretation are certainly as ridiculous as an author in future ages would be, who 
attempted to prove, that a modern fhip of war, mounting eighty guns, had as many 
tiers of cannon one above the other. 

Some perfons who imagine they can folve this problem by fuppofing the oars of 
Ancient Galleys, were difpofed in diagonal ranks, or, to fpcak more intelligibly, 
that the feats on which the rowers fat, refembled a flight of flairs, (the French 
call it cn 6chiquier, like the chequers on a chefe board) and that they were not, 
flriftly (peaking, one above the other, can underftand nothing either of the con- 
flruftion of veflels, or the mode of working them. Do they recolleft that the 
oars in the lower tier, or row, being placed as clofe to each other as is pofliblc to 
be effefted in any given fpace, allowing room to work them, it is impofiiblc to in- 
troduce one at the intervallum, in the upper tier, or, according to the French; 
phrafe, chequer wife, without lofing the advantage of that firfl rank, or tier i 
confequently nothing would be gained by this pretended difcovery. Acircumllance 
which militates ftill more flrongly againft this fuppofed mode of conflruftion Is, that 
fuch a diflribution of the ftages, or what may be called the decks of the vefiel, is 
incompatible both with its ftrength, and thofe communications through the feveral 
parts of the hull, or body, which are abfolutely neccflary. 

A third common folution of this perplexing Senigma is fcarcely more fatisfaftory 
to us, although, perhaps, lefs unreafonable and contradiftory to feme particulars 
which our own judgment is ready to admit the cxiftcnce of. The Biremcs, fay the 
advocates for this explanation, were thofe veflels in which each oar was managed 

or 
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or worked by two men. The Triremes were Galleys in which three were 
employed for that purpofc, in the Quinquiremes five, and, to conclude, in 
O6loremcs eight men were allotted to execute the fame fervice. This expla- 
nation is at firft fight fubtle enough to induce our acquielcence in the propriety 
of it ; but its fallacy is, nevcrthelefs, on a clofer inveftigation, eafy to be detected. 

The Galeaffes, ufed in the prefent days by the Venetians, which are by no means 
equal in point of fizc to the firft rate galleys of the ancients, have nine men em- 
ployed in working each oar ; and, as a ftill ftronger refutation of the pretended 
explanation alluded to, in all the deferiptions given of the latter by ancient authors, 
the words precifely ufed are, “ Rcmorum ordines ct remigum gradus,” words 
which certainly can bear no allufion to the number of men employed at each oar. 

After reading the Varfcrua tro a b if aa written With n view of f- Ui oj rln t .ng th i s f ubjefl, 
after viewing the different defigns collefted with much care from the Roman 
antiquities for the fame purpofe, though they afford us in themfelves nothing de- 
cidedly fatisfa&ory, we may boaft of having in fome mcafurc developed from them, 
if not the abfolute truth, at leaft a rcafonable fyftem or explanation. This is a matter 
of no fmall difficulty : thefe learned differtations and inveftigations, compiled chiefly 
from the labours and evidence of ancient fculptors, who attended neither to ex- 
adhiefs nor proportion, are extremely contradi&ory, and, for the moft part, convey 
to us as falfe an idea of the Galleys of ancient times as the arms of the city of 
Paris, reprefented, in relief, on all the principal buildings of that capital, do of 
a modern ftvip of the line *. 

It may probably not be unentertaining, fays L’Efcalicr, to explain tliis idea 
more fully ; even ffiould it be dccmed-*rro»cuut,it will be fome confolation to reflect 
it is not the firft error the inveftigation of this fubjeft lias given birth to ; and a3 
it is merely a matter of curiofitv, the miftake, if one, cannot be material. 

The Uniremcs, we fuppofc to have been thofe galleys or veffels which had 
only one row of oars extending between their mafts, or, perhaps, the entire 
length of the veffcl, like the modern feluccas of Barbary ; and confcqucntly 
required only one rank of rowers. 

The Bircmes had one tier of oars between their mafts, and another abaft the 
main or principal maft. 

The Triremes appear to have been galleys of a ftill more formidable deferip- 
tion than the preceding, having one tier of oars extending between the mafts, a 


A remark fimilar to this wc have already made ourfclvcs. 
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a fecond abaft the main-maft, and a third forward, near the prow or ftem, before 
the fore-maft. 

The Quadrlremes had their oars ranged like the Triremes, with the difference 
of having two tiers of oars one above the other abaft the main-maft. 

The Quinquiremes were alfo of the fame defeription, with the addition of 
a fecond tier of oars forward. 

The OCtoremes had two tiers of oars in the mid-fhips and three at the ftem and 
ftem, making in the whole eight. We cannot deny that fomc veffcls had three 
entire tiers of oars ; this is indeed eftablifhed to have been the cafe from the evi- 
dence of a multitude of ancient fculpturcs : but we never find proof of any 
having been conftruCtcd with a greater number. With regard to OCtoremes 
thcmfelvos, they wer r. enormous floating Kincs, builL merely tor the purpofes 
©f luxury, and to gratify a ridiculous oftentation, fo unfit for war, or even naviga- 
tion, that they could not venture to fea without manifeft danger. Of this deferip- 
tion was the celebrated galley of Philopater : fuch alfb was that conftruCtcd by 
Archimedes, for Hiero, king of Syracufe, and prefented to Ptolemy: and, laftly, 
fuch was that built in the reign of the emperor Claudius, which foundered, and, 
was irrecoverably loft in the port of Oftia. 

The foregoing explanation, which appears perfectly Ample and conformable to? 
reafon, enlarges our idea of the marine, or naval force of the ancients, which has 
hitherto been very much mifreprefented, or mifunderftood. It is generally fup- 
pofed that their fhips or veffcls were extremely imperfeCt, and ill conftruCtcd 
fo that moderns have little, or, indeed, nothing to regret in the lofs of a perfect 
knowlegc of the principles of an art rudely praCtifed by thefe renowned: 
predeceflors : this idea is, in all probability, erroneous. 

Is it to be conceived that a great commercial people, fuch as were the Carthagi- 
nians and Phoenicians, who undoubtedly undertook long voyages, having doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, as well as atchicved many other feats in navigation equally* 
bold and extraordinary, fhould not have been provided with veffels well put: 
together, and capable of effectually refilling the impetuofity of the waves ? 

Can it be believed that rival nations, like Rome and Carthage, who for fuch 
a length of time, and through a feries of wars, difputed the empire of the: 
lea ; or that Greece and yEgypt, who have left us fuch evident and irrefragable 
proofs of their perfection, and ingenuity in every other art and lcience, fhould 
have made no progrefs in that of Naval Architecture ? Have we, becaufe the 
art of navigation was imperfeCt, and that in confequcncc of the non-difeovery 
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of the compafs the ancients fcldom ventured out into the open lea, any juft reafon to 
conclude their veffels were bad failers, and difficult to be worked with promptitude 
and exaftncfs ? Their peculiar exigencies rendered wcll-conftru&ed veffels indif- 
penfibly neceffary to them, for to fay nothing of the qualities or requifites capable of 
refilling hurricanes or tempefts,the neighbourhood of the coaft is much more fubjeft 
to be affefted by fudden gufts of wind than the open fea, and the Ihore continually 
attended by fhoals and fhelves which are exceedingly dangerous, indeed deftruftive 
to fhipping. It is an abfolutc certainty that the ancients adapted a number of 
wonderful machines to the ufc of their marine, the very name and form of which 
we have, in many inftances, totally loft. The character of Archimedes, to 
whom the ancients were principally indebted for their mechanical difeoveries and 
inventions, is too firmly ettatblHfrcTl-'t«>*«iMltr -their powers, wonderful as-they were,, 
a matter even of doubt. It is a well-known fa£t, that the Romans tranfported 
by fea, from .(Egypt to Rome, obclilks, formed out of one fingle piece, of a length 
and weight fo enormous that it would be impoffible to put them on board any 
modern Ihip whatever. It cannot moreover be denied that, in aid of their naval 
wars, they had a variety of refourccs, and a degree of induftry in expedients which 
have, indeed, become necdlefs, fince the difeovery of gunpowder and the invention, 
of cannon. 

No author, Vegctius cxccptcd,has afforded us any fcientific information at all fa* 
tisfa&ory relative to the ancient marine. He too wrote in a time * when the hiftory 
of it was nearly loft ; for it is evident to all that it does not enjoy the fame advan- 
tage with other fcicnccs, and is incapable of being tranfmitted, with pcrfpicuity, 
to pofterity, on account of tIiar~pgrtioli»y- of language, and multitude of terms, 
unknown in every other branch of mechanical art which, by cuftom, have become 
indilpenfibly necelfary in explaining this. We can ncvcrthelcfs colledl enough 
from this author to imprefs us with a favourable idea of their extenfive knowlege 
and Ikill in it ; to his evidence we cannot refule joining the teftimony 
of a crowd of ancient hiftorians, and the deferiptions, vague as they may in 

fomc inftances be, which thev afford us of the veffels of their times. Thefe ac- 

4 * 

counts, exaggerated as they certainly arc in fundry refpcfls, inconteftibly prove that 
many of the veffels of antiquity were of dimenfions infinitely larger than modern 
Ihips, of what arc called the line ; to fay nothing of the very fplendid manner in 
which they were decorated, which indeed is little to our pr«l'ent purpofe to notice. 

To conclude, we may venture to affert, as a certain faff, that the galleys of the 

\ 

• The reign of the emperor Valcntiuian, about the year 380 of ihc ChriAian *ra. . ’ 
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aticicnts were longer than any modern (hips of war, though very narrow, and much 
lefs raifed from the furface of the water, if we except the O&oremcs, veflels 
with eight ranks, or, as fome will have it, diftindt tiers of oars.” 

Though the foregoing account is extremely ingenious, perhaps we may with 
juftice lay, the mod fo of any hitherto publilhcd ; yet it is far from fatisfa&ory 
in all points. Did not the exprefs term of remigum or dines, or tiers of rowers fo 
frequently ufed in ancient accounts, ftand in our way, the beft folution that per- 
haps could be given to the difficulty would be to clofc with the idea which has 
prevailed with many, that the term Trireme and Quinqucrcmc, meant veflels of 
fuch clafles as required three or five men to work each oar. This explanation, 
however, for the reafon juft given, will not bear us through, to our own fatisfadlion, 
as militating in riirpdt nppnfitinn ta o particulai point In the ancient defeription 
•which is given us as peremptory. The Trireme and Quinquireme, but more 
particularly the former, occur as the moft frequent clafs in general ufe ; but, as 
has been already ftated, were we to attempt eftablifhing any certain defeription 
from the authority of Trajan’s column, or any other of the moft valuable rem- 
nants of antiquity, the table of dimenfions would be too ridiculous for the attention, 
or belief of a finglc moment. 

In proof of this aflertion let us ftatc a few of them mcafured by the moft 
accurate fcale, a fcale conftrudlcd on the datum which we think we have a right 
to aflumc, that the rowers were of the height of five feet fix inches, and fuch cer- 
tainly cannot be objedlcd to, as an unrcafonablc fuppofition,or allowance. We muft 
purfuc the idea which though in fome points the moft rcafonablc, is certainly in 
others highly extravagaut. We foall fuppofc the tiers of rowers, to bring them 
ftridtly under that defeription, were feparated from each other by partial decks or 
thwarts, laid from one fide of the vcflel to the other, and allow, in conformity 
•with the fuggeftion of many ingenious men, that the rowers were difpofed chc- 
quer-wife, or on feats refcmbling a flight of ftairs. 

Firft then, the perpendicular height of the upper edge of the fide taken at the 
mid-ftiip frame from the lower edge of the keel was, in a Trireme, depending on 
the proof juft ftated, only fix feet three inches ; the length, from the extremity of 
the ftcm,or cutwater, to the ftern, including the rakes of cach,fixty-five feet* ; length 
by the keel fifty-feven ; extreme breadth, nine feet only. The dimenfions of a 
Quinquireme, taken *from the fame boafted authority, were equally ridiculous 
and repugnant to common fenfe : in particular, the oars of the upper tier were 
feventy feet in length, and not two inches in diameter at the handle. What judg- 
ment 
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ment then, or defcription, can we frame, relying on the lame authority, of thole 
veflels which are reported to have been furnilhed with fix, feven, eight, and 
lo on through the different ranks or rates, up to thirty tiers of oars ; and that 
of Ptolemy Philopater, which is laid to have been of flill greater magnitude ? Of 
this fhip Athenaus gives the following wonderful, and, to modern conceptions, 
incredible account in his fifth book. “ It had forty ranks of oars, according to 
the common interpretation ( 'rirraftaietlifv/ >w tcaj mtvxrit i was two 

hundred and eighty cubits in length, equal to about four hundred and twenty 
Englifh feet, thirty-eight cubits or fifty-feven feet in breadth, from entrance to 
entrance, and nearly eighty feet in perpendicular height from the aft rail, or tafferel, 
according to the modem term, to the keel. It was furnifhed with four rudders 
or fleering oars, fbitr-fiv,. <?arh in length, and the longeft of tlic oars with 
which it was impelled were, in length, equal tp the extreme breadth of the 
veffel. The crew confillcd of upwards of four thoufand rowers, and four 
hundred, or, as fome accounts fay, three thoufand other perfons were em- 
ployed in the different occupations of navigating fo immenfe a floating fabrick.” 
Many objedlions are made by commentators and criticks to this account. If, 
fay they, the height of the veffel was forty-eight cubits, how oould an oar only 
thirty-eight in length touch the water ? But this is not the moll forcible argu- 
ment againft the correflncfs of the above defcription, for. we may deduft at leafl 
half that height, for the part of the veffel under water, and the rife of the 
tafferel above the upper-row ports, fo that if, according to the fuggeflion railed 
by fome, the oars were not in vcfTels of that magnitude obliquely extended into 
the water, according to thc-idea. and meth od with which we are moft converfaut, 
but were ufed as impellers, parallel to a perpendicular, railed from the keel to 
the centre of the deck, and worked by a handle fixed into it at a right angle, the 
length of the oar becomes fufficicnt for the purpofc it was intended to unl'wer. 
But here again a frclh obflaclc arifes in the impofftbility of working thole 
impellers with elfeft, except by a rotatory motion, which is on many accounts 
abfurd to fuppofc, and even impracticable in the execution, except by the addition of 
fome mecKanifm the principal of which we arc totally unacquainted with. In 
fhort, difficulties appear to multiply in proportion to any attempt at folving them, 
for, admitting the perpendicular height of the veffel from the keel to have been 
no greater, and the deductions already flated, properly made, the diflance between 
the center of one tier of row-ports and that immediately above it, fuppofing 
fuch to have been their difpofition, could not have been more thau eleven inches, 

a cir- 
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a circumftance that mu ft completely convince us there is an error in fomc part of 
our calculation or defcription. 

Let us examine other attempts which have been made by inquifitive men to 
unravel this .enigmatical problem in ancient mechanics. Some, we have already 
oblerved, fuppoling the veflels were denominated from the number of perfons 
neceflary to work the larger oars, others, with {omewhat more propriety, infilling 
that the name of each different rate was derived from the number of oars in the tiers 
or ranks. Forcible objections may be advanced and infifted on againft both; among 
•the ftrongeft are the very words made ufe of by the ancients in their deferiptions, 
thefe are “ Remorum ordincs, ct remigum gradus,” terms which the critics will 
•not fuffer us to apply in any other fenfe than as fignifying lb many diftinfl rows, 
or tiers of nars. This explanation is. indeed, ftrongly confirmed by the collateral 
diction and phrafes ufed by the ancient poets and others ; Virgil in particular thus 
•exprelfes himfelf in the fifth lEneid. 

" Ingentemque Gyas (agit) ingenti moli chimarram 
Urbis opus, triplici pubes quam Dardana verfu 
Impdlunt, trino confurgunt ordine remi." 

The learned inlift with much peremptorinefs that the veflcl above delcribed was 
a mere Trireme: but to this affertion we objcift that in that cale, to call it a chi- 
maera,an ingens moles, is a ridiculoully aff'cdled and pompous phrafe in fo great a 
poet, which we can fcarcely fuppofc him to have been guilty of. As to what the 
term terni ordincs appears to imply, we do not think it by any means eftablilhed 
on the boafted evidence of coins and ancient feulpturc, that any veflcl had more 
than three complete and perfeft rows of oars, fo that, granting to antiquarians 
thofe points they infill on as pofitive evidence, the dillinguilhing terms of Qua- 
driremes and upwards, mull be referred to other regulations, or particulars relative 
to conltrucliou with which we are not as yet very accurately acquainted. 

The moll plaufiblc fuggeftion that in all probability has hitherto been offered 
is, that the oars were, in veffels of the largeft fizc, dilpofedin three ranks or rows 
extending from Item to Hern. The row-ports, however, were not at equal dis- 
tances from each other, as many have luppofed, but in ranks, or, if we may be 
allowed the term, clafles, confifting of four, or, in the largeft veflels, five each, 
with an interval nearly equal to that occupied by the ports thcmfclvcs, fo that a 
veflcl of the firft magnitude in fome degree rcfembled a modern three-decked fhip, 
which Ihows the fame arrangement of interftices between its gun-ports. Purfuing 

this 
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this idea, we may place thirteen banks on the lower tier, as many in the fecond, 
and fourteen in the third, allowing that addition for the advantage gained in length 
by the raking of the ftem and ftern. Wc have by this arrangement two 
hundred oars on each fide ; and, allowing on an average ten men to each oar, 
exadl employment for the number of pcrlbns our crew is ftated to have confiftcd 
of. The length of the vefiel anfwers equally well to the foregoing fcheme by a 
fair calculation of their difpofition, and the room requifite to work the oars. 
Wc will fuppofe, for inftance, five row-ports, at nearly ten inches each, to 
take up four feet, and the diftancc between each port to have been four 
feet alfo ; this multiplied by thirteen, the number of banks in the lower 
tiers, will amount to two hundred and fixty feet : to the intervals between 
the banks wc allow t«u £eot, anrl twenty -for the diftancc betwe en the for e 
part of the firft bank and the bow, with the fame allowance for the fpacc 
between the aftermoft row-port and the ftern ; thcle, added together; 
amount exactly to four hundred and twenty feet. The lame calculation and 
proportions will be* found to hold perfectly conlonant to the dimenfions given 
of all the other rates, if it be granted that no vefiel under an Hexcremc had 
more than one tier of oars. 

Perplexing as this foregoing dilquilition has invariably proved to all who have 
attempted to purfuc it, we cannot expect to meet with better luccefs than thofe 
very learned perfons who have preceded us in an enquiry, which has not proved 
fatisfadlory. even to themfclves. Before we have overcome one difficulty, an- 
other ftarts uy> with a ftill more formidable afpccl, and precipitates into abfur- 
dity thofe points we have with much_ earneftnefs laboured to eftablilh: com- 
pelling us to retFadt them with difgrace, or obliging us to iupport, on the beft 
foundation wc can find, thofe theories of our own which have generally little 
to recommend them, but their novelty and bold contradidlion of what had 
been ever before received as certain fadis. We fiiall now therefore difmifs this 
part of our enquiry with obferving, that we ferioufly continue beft latisficd with 
our own ftatement, at leaft far as it regards veflels of fuch magnitude 
that their exiftcncc appears incredible if not abfolutely impoffiblc on any 
other ground. Purfuing the fubjedt farther, if this fyftem ffiould be thought 
to militate againft general opinion, when applied to veflels in moft common 
ufe, as the Quinquiremes and thole of ftill inferior fize, we beg to oblerve 
there does not perhaps exift any certain refutation of our opinion, nor Ihould we be 
very ready to admit the propriety of any, Ihort of fomc well-prelcrved remnant 
of antiquity, with a fufficient proof, cither by iufeription or its own appearance, 
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of its being a reprefentation of fome particular object of our doubt, and contro- 
verfy. It is a very old and trite maxim, but not lefs true, that we with diffi- 
culty comprehend mere defcription ; nor arc we well fatisfied with the cxiftcncc 
of any thing we do not adlually behold. 

The principal dimentions of different claffcs of vcffels in ufe among the ancients, 
as well as of thole which were of fuch extraordinary magnitude as to be extremely 
uncommon, and rarely conftruded, have been tranfmitted to us with much 
apparent certainty, and prccition. The celebrated ./Egyptian veflel, called the 
Ills, was in length one hundred and eighty feet, in breadth forty-five, and in 
height, from the upper edge of the deck to the bottom of the well, forty -three feet. 
The well known fhip of Hiero, king of Syracufc, was of nearly four thoufand 
tons burthen The rules of conftrudtinn in g»n oral ufc,#«r thole which were ufually 
employed as veffels of burthen, were in the following proportion ; their breadth 
twenty-five feet, their length one hundred. Thofe Galleys which were intended 
entirely for the purpoles of war were twice that length, but of the fame breadth; 
nor can that very extenfive difference be deemed incredible, or even wonderful, 
when we have heard it reported, we believe too from good authority, that a 
lug-fail veffel, built a few years fince for the purpofe of carrying on a contra- 
band trade in the Britifh Channel, and confequently court rudfed with as much 
attention to fpced as pofliblc, being in length one hundred and feventeen feet, was 
at her extreme breadth thirteen only. 

Meibomius gives us the following dimenfions of the ancient Roman Trireme, 
in length one hundred and five feet, in breadth eleven ; but according to new 
regulations, adopted after the time of Julius Cx&r, they were only ninety in 
length, and ten in breadth : the Quadrircmc was one hundred and' twenty-fisc 
feet long and thirteen broad : the height of the Oilorcmc, as we are told by the 
the fame author, meafured, from the upper furface of the deck to the lower edge 
of the keel, eleven feet : the Hexercme nine. Their firft requilite was fwiftnels; 
on that principally depended the fnccefs of all their naval encounters, and every 
other quality was of little confequcncc to them. They feldom ventured far 
from the fhorc, or quitted their ports at thofe fealons when hurricanes, or weather 
fiifficiently tempeftuous to endanger their fafety, might rcafonably be expedit'd ; 
fo that however ftrange and improper a veffel, of the proportions above given, 
may appear to modern artifts, we cannot, on the clofeft inveftigation, difeover 
any thing fo repugnant to the fervice and ufes they were leverally intended for, 
as to induce our diibclicf or doubt of their cxadlncfs. 
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The original principles on which the contour or (hape of the Galley of the 
ancients was formed, appear to have been wonderfully preferved, and attended to 
even by the modems, in the conftruction of thofc veflels which not only bear the 
fame name, but are, allowing for the alteration of naval taCtics, intended for the 
fame ufc. Even the fafhion and decorations of the parts intended as ornamental, 
bear no fmall fimilitudc to thofc of the mod ancient date, a mod convincing proof 
that the varied forms of veflels in ufe, among different nations, are not merely 
arbitrary, or dilated by whim, but that reafon and fuppofed propriety, according 
to different exigencies, have firft fuggefted a (yftem, from which fubfcouent 
experiment and improvement have not produced any very material deviation. 

The refemblance juft alluded to will furnifh us with the beft way of 
accounting for that long adherence to a particular mode ofXonftrudiotFVvfuch 
has divided, as it were into diftinCt claflcs, the fhipping of different nations. 
The flat floor, the broad fore body, as well as ftern of the Hollander, appear as 
peculiarly adapted to the fhallow harbours where they belong, and thofc rude 
(hocks to which they are perpetually expofed in navigating the North Sea, as 
the (harper and fwiftcr failing veflels of the lels inhofpitable climates do to thole 
countries where fuch precautions are unneceflayv, and would confcquently be 
ridiculous. 

The Auguftan age has been claflically held up as the fummit of perfection in 
poetry, in painting, and, to fpcak generally, as well as comprehenfivcly in every 
branch of learning, art, or fcicncc. Though we are little inclined implicitly to 
aflent to every commendation, the enthuiiaftic and learned admirers of anti- 
quity ccrtaiuly deem it a fpecies oF"Kerely" to doubt, yet in the particulars of 
that feience or (object we are at prefent difeufling, we cannot but candidly confefs 
the moderns appear to have but little room to boaft cither of fertility in their 
inventions, or novelty in their improvements. The points deemed by the molt 
feientifre and ingenious men as eflentiallv ncccflary to the fwiftnefs, the (lability, 
and the fafety of a veflel, qualities comprehended in one well-known term of 
art, “ being a good fca boat,” arc (uppofed to be produced by good attention to 
the following particulars : a length of mid-ftiip body, the abfence of hollow water 
lines, and what is called a good bearing, all thefe were points minutely attended 
to as well by the Romans as their cotemporarics and rivals. 

After the empire had reached to its greateft extent, and fubdued even to 
annihilation every maritime power capable of contending with it, its attention 
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almoft naturally grew torpid to the very fyftem of war, from whence its grandeur 
originally fprung. The irruption of the Goths, an hord totally unacquainted 
with naval taffies, not only completed the downfall of. the art itfelf, but configned 
to a temporary oblivion of no inconfiderable duration the very principles which 
directed and governed it. States were either progreflively formed out of the 
ruins of this Leviathan of empire, or emancipated by their own exertions from 
its yoke : thus were a variety of intcrefts difeordatit to each other again eftab- 
lifhcd, which neceflarily occafioned a revival or renewal of the fyftem of naval 
war; a fyftem which, from the caule we have before ftated, muft be con- 
fidered as a new exertion of the diabolical fancy of the human race originating, 
as we are in great meafurc authorifed to adopt that term, about the fourteenth 
century • The fiift attempts wcic fearcely lefs rude than thofe which, near 
two thoufand years before, had fpread fo univerfal a terror, and conquered 
almoft from the influence of report : and we may from that time progreflively 
trace the current of improvement from the ill-fhapcd, ill-equipped fleet of 
Edward the Third, to that highly improved ftatc in which we at prefent view 
it, and which many arc fonguinc and vain enough to fuppofc the zenith of all 
perfedlion. 

A little rcfleCliori and candid attention will convince us of the arrogance of this 
idea. The daily improvements fuggefted by experience and praflice, added to the 
failure of as many vifionary and abortive fchemes, may convince us, not only that 
we arc not yet arrived at the ne plus ultra, but that we are at prefent but 
little converfont in the true principles of the art. The wonderful dilcovcrics of 
the properties of the loadftonc and gunpow der rendered various alterations neceft 
Ciry in the original fyftem of naval architecture, and have connected with it a 
variety of arts, which, previous. to that time, would have been deemed totally 
foreign and extraneous : it is therefore hardly fair to draw any parallel between 
the degree of perfection attained by the ancient and modern artifts; both appear 
to havcpurl'ued the method of endeavouring the attainment of improvement by a 
progrcilive praClice of different fanciful fchemes, many of which have, in courfe 
foiled, inftead of properly attempting to acquire a knowledge of thofe fundamen- 
tal principles which, once known and eftablifhed, render ftudy left irklbme by not 
only l'moothing, but completely laying open the path to confummatc. learning. 

The total abfence of any fcientific treatife on theTonftruCHon of veffels, either 
Roman,. Carthaginian, or Grecian, has, as we have already obferved, rendered 
it extremely difficult to ftate, with precifion, thofe principles fuppofed moft con- 
ducive. 
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ducive to perfedion. The mo ft perfed authority on which we have to rely is, 
that of the annexed draught, taken from the model of a Roman veflcl prefented 
by the late Lord Anion to the Royal Hofpital at Greenwich; the original, 
which is of marble, and was found in the Villa Mattea in the fixteenth century, 
now Hands before the church of Santa Maria in Rome, hence called Santa 
Maria Navieella. This curious, and, indeed, from the reafons juft given, highly 
valuable remnant of antiquity, has been hitherto very generally, though impro- 
perly, called the model of a Roman war Galley. This is by no means the cafe. 
Galleys of that defeription, called by the Ancients, from their form. Naves 
Longae, were ftrudures, in length by the keel, generally Ipeaking, equal to 
eight, and never lels than fix times their breadth : but the model to which we 
allude will be found not far exceeding fbur times its breadth fit 'isevid'ent there- 
fore that the veffel here reprefented was certainly one intended for the tranlpor- 
tation of warlike ftores, provifions, and troops, or, what demands the lime 
requifites, one built for the purpoles of commerce. 

However thefe might differ, more efpccially in thole points we have juft pointed 
out, from the Galleys intended folely for the purpofes of war, we have no realon 
to doubt but that in other refpeds, that is to lay in the lhape or form of the bot- 
tom, no incoididerable degree of limilitude was preferved between them : wc 
may on this ground, therefore, without prefuming too much on our authority, 
venture boldly to allert, that on examining the horizontal and perpendicular 
fedions, as well as the fide elevation, better known by the technical term of the 
lheer draught, it will be found that the ancients were perfedly of the lame opinion 
with the moderns, as to thofc principles and points of perfedion in Naval 
Architedure, which ought to be held lixt,. invariable, and never to be departed 
from. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


I CANNOT permit the preceding pages to make their appearance without one 
or two curlory remarks, by way of anfwcr to fome obje&ions made to this 
undertaking. 

Firlt, on the ground of expcnce : I have been charged with affixing a price 
too enormous to be complied with. As this implies a conduct of a nature the 
moll dilgraccful to a man profeffing the fmallclt degree, not of liberality but of 
common honelty, it is incumbent on me to anfwcr it in the fulled terms, this I 
am perfectly enabled to do, and in very few words. It is ftated in the advertife- 
ment, that the expence attending the undertaking will amount to upwards of Six 
Thouland Pounds : the fad I can clearly and decidedly prove, from my private 
accounts, to the fatisfadion of any perfon or perfons who will take the trouble 
of calling on me to afeertain it ; and the J irofits may eafily be calculated on 
multiplying the amount of the fubfeription by 750, even fuppofing the fale to 
extend to that number. 

The perfons who have ralhlv, and I might almoft lay indecently, 
hazarded this charge, appear to be totally unaware of the enormous, 
expcnces peculiarly attending an undertaking of this iort ; of the lums to be 
neceffarily and unavoidably expended in colleding materials, and forming them 
into a proper date for the public eye ; fo that however lucrative fuch a pub- 
lication may be deemed by thofe who arc uninformed of the expence 
• attending it, I may without any pompous difplay of liberality or generality, 
venture to offer to any fpeculator in literature, who will defray my adual 
expcnce, the entire property in this work, referving to myfclf a few copies in 
gratification of my own vanity, and to be bellowed as a trivial acknowledgement 
to thofe friends who have moll liberally and gencroufly aflillcd me with their 
advice, their profeffional knowlege, and the ufe of fuch collections as they fe- 
verally poffefs. 
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The fecond objeClion bears on me infinitely lighter ; the importance of the 
undertaking I humbly conceive to Hand proudly in the firft clafs, for though it 
. is peevilhly infifted by fome, that the form of a Carthaginian Galley, or the canoe 
of the Elkimaux, is of little conlequence to the knowlcge of Marine Architecture 
in our day, we hope neverthelcfs, from a careful confideration of certain data, eftab- 
lilhed by the different draughts, and an accurate hiftorical account of the purpofes 
they were conflruClcd to anfwer; the climate, the local fituation, or other circum- 
ftanecs they were applied to, added to a candid examination, whether and in 
what degree they became uieful, may ultimately tend more to the true advance- 
ment both of the theory and praClicc, than a thoufand vague fpcculations vented 
by the moll profound mathematicians, who have nothing to fupport their opinion 
but problematical deductions, and titphliUcal arguaasutc . 

Every veffel, of whofe principles and properties, or, in one word, with whole 
conftruftion we are accurately acquainted, forms of itfelf a feries of experiments 
always interefting and not unfrequently conclufivc, more efpecially if we are 
furnifhed with accurate information of the ufes to which it was direCfed, and its 
advantages or defeCls, when brought into application. A collection of fuch 
materials cannot, in a fcientific light, be otherwife than ufeful. It has been 
ftated, as an objection to the publication of them, that fuch information may 
be equally ferviceable to our enemies as to ourfelvcs ; yet, as it is too notorious, 
collections intended to anfwer the fame purpofes have been, on a variety of falfe 
pretences, clandeftinely and extenfively made for the purpofe of advancing 
private emolument, by conveying to foreign countries information almoft treafon- 
able : that mifehief, whatever ill cffeCts it may produce, has already taken place; 
and furely a collection of deductions publicly, fairly, and regularly made from 
aCtual experiments, for fuch they may be ftriCtly called, cannot but, in great 
meafure, palliate the evil, by bringing into general ftudy a fcicncc hitherto ex- 
tremely abftrufc and little underftood; by reducing its laws and principles to 
certain determinate points; by occafioning fcientific fccrecy (which by the way 
it is too abfurd to hope for) to be no longer neceffary; and by confequently 
rendering the machinations of foreigners, or the treachery of any individuals 
among ourfelves, of little avail. 

What we have laid thus far relates only to what has hitherto been aClually 
brought into praClice ; the objeClion to the publication of any theory, or train of 
experiments to eflablifh it, is ftill more vague and unfounded. The art, how- 
ever moderns may value themfelves on their knowlcge and fkill, is certainly in 

its 
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its infancy ; the experiments which have been already made, or published to the 
world, have been infufficient and inconclulive ; hence the true principles are at 
this day fo unknown and indeterminate that fcarcely two perfons arc to be 
found who perfectly coincide in their opinions concerning them. The preli- 
minary ftep to improvement muft be cither the actual difeovery of thofc princi- 
ples, produced by along and philofophical investigation of them, or a regular and 
accurate feries of experiments, practically and carefully made on an elaftic boat, 
or veflel, capable of having its form varied at plcafurc, in fuch a manner that the 
ftudious enquirers may, by giving a different Shape, diScover which will anfwer 
their purpofc molt effectually in all points. The mode of conStruCting a veffel 
adapted to this purpofc will be hereafter fully explained ; and I conceive that 
no better atrempt ran he made tn Strike at the root of the oblcurity which * 
at prefent invclopcs this art, unleSs we extend experiment toaChial fervicc, 
and incur an cxpcncc which nothing lefs than the power of a nation would be 
able to defray. 

Without dogmatically affuming an opinion which perhaps may militate 
in fome fmall degree againft the ideas at prefent entertained by many inge- 
nious and learned perfons, whofe labours and refcarches I certainly hold in 
the higheft veneration and rcfpcCt, I humbly conceive that, however fucccfsfully 
their refcarches may terminate in the investigation of thofe philofophical, and at 
prefent unknown points which form the bafis of the art, they will not be able to 
draw determinate conclusions, without fuperadding to their prefent very patriotic 
and honourable labours, a feries of experiments in fome degree fimilar to thole 
which I have juft now ventured to point out. 

I have the honour to be 

the Public’s moft devoted and obedient fervant, 

• Perry-Hili, 

March n, 1797. 


John CharnocL 


PORTRAITS 


OF 

EMINENT NAVAL OFFICERS, 

FAITHFULLY ENGRAVED FROM 

ORIGINAL PICTURES i 


WITH SKETCHES OF THEIR 

LIVES AND CHARACTERS, 

COLLECTED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


Of all clafies of Englilh literature Biography feems, in our time, 
to be the favourite ftudy. Among the infinitely various branches of 
the polite arts, engraving, and particularly the engraving of Portraits, 
meets with moft Encouragement. We have promifcuoufly publiihed 
the Lives, and exhibited the Perfons, of an infinite number of mert 
and women of all ranks, from the Monarch to the Page, from the 
Princefs to the Courtefan ; but we have celebrated a multitude which 
ought to have been buried in oblivion, while we have overlooked a 
thoufand meritorious fubjects. In that exccflive refinement which 
frequently degenerates into abfurdity, we have condefcended to 
tranfmit to pofterity the characters and figures of many who have 
been remarkable only for depraved minds or deformed perfons : fuch 
Characters and fuch Figures, frequently caricatured too into the bargain 
both by the artift and the author, are fought after with eagernefs, 
and ufurp unmerited places in the collections of the curious. 
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To redtify this capricious Humour, to cure this green fickncfs of 
Connoifleurfhip, to conedt thefe faults of omiffion and commiffion, 
is deiirablc, if not important : and perhaps the bell means of attaining 
thofe objedls might be by giving to the world the Portraits and Lives 
of eminent men, arranged in profefiional claflcs. With this view, 
and in the fullell: confidence of a favourable reception, the Proprietors 
of the work thus offered to the Public, propofe to open the way to 
fimilar Undertakings, by publifhing the Portraits and Lives of the 
raoft remarkable of that Profefiion, which, with fuch unparalleled 
bravery, prudence and loyalty, guards at this day that proud rank of 
national fuperiority originally founded on its fplcndid exertions. 


CONDITIONS : 


I. The Work to be publiflied in Numbers, on Folio Medium Paper, 
Wire-wove and hot-preffed. 

II. Each Number to contain Six Portraits, engraved by Mr. R. Shipfter, 
late a Pupil to Mr. Bartolozzi, and Six Leaves of Lctter-prefs. 

III. The Prints to be of the fame Size as that of the Firft Earl of Sandwich 

exhibited as a Specimen, and in every rcfpcift fimilarly executed. 

IV. The Price of each Number to be One Guinea. 

V. Subscriptions will be received by Mcflieurs Faulder, Bond-ftreet; 
Ecerton, Cha ring-croft ; Rivincton, St. Paul’s Church-yard; and 
Sewell, Cornhill. 
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N.B. Outlines, or working Draughts of this, as well 
as every other Species of V efl'cls, will be hereafter 
given. 
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